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this problem troubles Huck, "the more my conscience kept grinding
me, and the more wicked and low-down and ornery I got to feeling."
He tries to soften his conscience by convincing himself that he was
brought up "wicked." He tries to pray, "but one can't pray a lie.*'
He plans to write Jim's owner a letter and thereby save himself
from this evil. He can't. The humanity of Jim outweighs the moral
code of Huck's environment. Huck makes a moral choice: he helps
Jim to escape. He is in it for good, so he will go "the whole hog/1
Here we see Huck affirming the value of a living hitman being of the
present as against the claims justified in an institution of the past.
And this affirmation is the very core of Mark Twain's own sense of
the worth of human beings. To continue: Tom and Huck are
shrewd, daring, ingenious. These are traits that Mark Twain
admired. Tom Sawyer is the type of boy who could grow up to be
a Pudd'nhead Wilson. The resourcefulness of Huck parallels that
of the Connecticut Yankee. Thus, when Tom and Huck outwit
adults, we must not interpret these passages merely as humour.
Through his two unspoiled boys Twain forcefully emphasized his
own attitudes and values.
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer is a boy's book. Its sequel, The
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, is an adult's novel. However, the
two books should not be considered separately, for Tom and Huck
are contrasts. Tom is a romantic; Huck, a realist. At first this temper-
amental difference seems paradoxical when we think of the circum-
stances of their lives. Tom lives a regular life. Cared for by his Aunt
Polly, he is an accepted member of the community. He is sent to
school, is taken to church and Sunday school, and he goes on picnics
with other children whose parents also live orderly lives. He becomes
the boyhood sweetheart of Becky Thatcher, whose father is one of
the leading figures in the village. Tom seeks to escape from regular-
ity by romanticism. He feeds on detective and adventure stories (in
fact, the very characterization of Tom constitutes a satire on this
form of writing), and he strives to translate what he reads into the
real world around him. Huck, on the contrary, is a realist living
under romantic circumstances. There is no order in his life. He is
a child of whim and impulse, heedless of authority and convention.
The other boys are warned by their parents and their teacher not to
associate with him. But Huck represents common sense as opposed
to romanticism. Since his problems are of a life-and-death character,
he must be a realist in order to survive, Tom's real problems are settled
for him, so that he is more concerned with those of his imagination.
Huck, equally adventurous, cannot afford the luxury of romanticism.
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